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ABSTRACT 

This paper analyzes (1) the reasons for not attending 
school given by dropouts from community colleges; (2) the situation 
of college graduates and the degree of their satisfaction compared 
with that of dropouts; and (3) the profile of the college dropout. 
Self-administered questionnaires were sent to college students who 
failed to register in September 1971. Subjects surveyed include those 
high school graduates who had indicated that they would be attending 
college in the fall as well as those who failed to return to college. 
It was found that students drop out of college for academic, 
sociological, psychological and financial reasons. (Author/HS) 
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Abstract 



This paper analyzes (l) the reasons for not attending school 
given by dropouts from community colleges, (2) the situation of college 
graduates and the degree of their satisfaction compared vith that of 
dropouts, -and (3) the profile of the college dropout. . Self-~administered 
questionnaires were sent to college students v/ho failed to registered in 
September 1971. For the purpose of this study, a withdrawal includes 
the graduate and the dropout alike- The study is within the, limits of 
demographic and social accounting, whose aim is to provide more infor- 
mation for institutions and students alike, and to record the feedback 
of college training. The study also contributes to the hmnn resources 
development aspect. 
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This paper analyzes (l) the reasons for not attending school 
given by dropouts from community colleges, (2) the sitxiation of college 
graduates and the degree of their satisfaction compared with that of 
dropouts^ and (3) the profile of the college dropout • 

This study within the limits of demographic and social accoun- 
ting applied to educational activities. This account jjig is a means . of 
arr.^nrlng within the same fr9,me''-7or^'' vs.rj,ous dt^it**' on the stud'^nt nopii*^ci' 
tion,'. It establishes a series of input-output m^-trices^ which provide 
an account of student stocks and flows from one year to another and from, 
one educational activity to a different one. In this accounting, graduates 
and dropouts are considered as leavers for the "outside v/orld". .From a 
human resources development aspect^ however, the dropout is not considered 
a "loss'Vj but a ^'semi -finished" product who ijitegrates in the labor force 
and society. The process "would be to follow up^, by questionnaires^, stu-^ 
dents vhc have withdrawn from fjchool to find out why they quit. Did the 
traiaiing they received correspond to their expectations? Are they working 
in the field they were prepared for? For feedback purposes, these sepci- . 
flc questions and others could also be put to graduates during the period 
foliowing their graduation. 
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D ata., Methods and TQchniques 

A self -administered quevstionnaire vas sen': iji December 1971 by 
CADRE (Centre d^Animation de Dev^eloppement et de Recherche en Education) 
to 16,028 college-leavers of the 1970--71 academic year (the 1971 graduatet: 
and those who failed to register in September of the same year) . Total 
response to the survey vas 10,44.7 or sixty-five percent of those approached. 
The relatively high ratfe of response is attributed to the ^act that two to 
three letters were sent to respondents, if necessary, and. as an ultiina.te 
follov-up, telephone ; calls were mde. 

The .questionnaire v/as about the dropping--out reasons and vmethor 
the edwational institution laet the students 'expectations. Some items 'were 

^._„ . . : ! ^» ! > t^- >.'-i^^ f •.• - xi, ^ ^^u^^n n^p,v^^.:r^. 4-^*^-:^ /^i^ 

their salary, and the degree of their satisfaction \d,th their 'training and 
their vork. The ausvers to these questions would enable one to categoriZie 
<'.ollege~leavers , in terms of cmeiTiploynient or jobs and eaDr-nijigs; it v/ou?ud 
also enable one development ' of h.uii:ian resourcewS from a rianpover ap- 

proach and a return to education approach, though these aspects were not 
the major concern of the present study. On the other hand, jobs and sala- 
ries are a way of evaluating the training given at college. 

Distinction was made between: 

1) the. programs of studies, taken at college, 

2) males and f 

3) collegerO.eavers at , work arid those not at work or studies; ^ 
ccnsideriiig the above as independent variables* ; ; . : , , 
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The dependent variables were: 

l) reasons for leaving college, 
■2) the present situation of the respondents, 
3) their job and salary/ 

4.) . future projects, afnd 

5) the degree of satisfaction vith their previous training at college. 



The hypotheses vere: 

1) there snould be differences in the dropping-out reasons, 

a) betvjeon those having previously taken the general (pre~university) 
program of studies and those having taken the vocational one^ 

b) between males and fejuales, 

2) there should be differences between gradmtes and dropouts (and between 
males and feimles) in. 

a) getting a job, 

b) salary, and 

c) the degree of their satisfaction with their training and work. 



The large member of respondents permtted a variety of statistical 

this study, a withdrawal includes the graduate and the dropout alike* A 
dropout is one who a'^ailed to complete his program. It should :be inentioned 
tliat the public cQM.-'uity colleges are free and offer two min programs: 
the general one (tv/o~year course), leading to university entrance, and a 
vocational oxje (three-year course), whd.ch is terJiiinal. 



Findings 

■ . pf all the 1970-71 school-cleavers, 53*5 percent were graduates, 
and /4.6.5 percent were dropouts. The latter significant proportion only . - 
confirms, the high proportion of college dropouts mentioned in the literature 
on this subject (Hamiah, 19.70)* Of the 10,477 respondents,' 65/4 percent 
■ were graduates, and 34-6 percent were dropouts* Presuroably, the latter- 
Q express less, of a f eeling of belongJjag to the institution than graduates do. 

ERIC- .'^'■■■■/■.x 'v,--. 
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As to the distribution of the school-leavers by sex, 4.9.8 percent 
of the Biales and 58.2 percent of the females were graduates, while 50.2 
percent of the jnales and 4.1; 8 percent of the femletv were dropoutvS. These 
proportions s.vow that females persevere more than males at this level of 
studies. This is reflected by the fact that females make up the majority 
of those having completed the vocational three-year course, which is ter- 
^uinal and leads to the market place. In other words, girls take the shor- 
ter way to the working world as nur^ses, technicians, and qualified secre- 
tarial workers. 

Droppinp;-o ut R easons 

Dropping-out reasons may be for academic or non-academic reasons. 
Divided into three main categories, the non-academic reasons are: 

1) sociological(family, college^ health, marriage, personal aspirations) , - 

2) psychological(bGing fed up with college programs and the establisliment) , ai 

3) financial. * * 

Put together, the reasons given for dropping out of college were 
as in Table 1. 



Table 1 
Dropping-out Reasons 



1) Academic reasons 

2) . Sociological reasons 

a) . family pressure to leave school 

b) curricula short of expectation 

/ c), studies leading nowhere ("without utility^') 
d) :health reasons 

■e) ...marriage and other personal aspirations 
■ • (Continued next page) 



Dropouts 
(in percentage) 



general' 


vocational 


program 


program; [ ■ 


. 10.4 


8.1 • 


A' A 


3.6 


11. A 


13.2 


-.6. A 


6.1 


■■■■ 


3.6 


8.7 


11.1 , , - 
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3) Psychological reasons 

a) being fed up vith college 19.8 l6.7 

b) feeljjig like quitting and ti^avelling 9.1 9.3 
U) Financial reasons . 23.5 25.6 
5) Undefined 2,9 2.7 



The difference in academj.c reasons between the tvo groups is exp].alriad 
by past schooling. High school cuiTicu2a prepare much jiiore for classic educa- 
tion and emphasize vocational programs less. Family pressure to leave school 
is ina.nor.' Asked to evaluate their college training, students, particularly 
tliose having taken the vocational program^ marked down that "work trains better 
than college As to the financial reasons given, it shoiald be mentioned thai* 
cojomunity colleges are free and loans are available for those in need* Lack 
of money is a good reason not to pursue education, but other motives for dis- 
content may v;ell be behind the miwilllngness to look for the mone^^ needed 
(Spady, 1970). 

Table 2 • • . 

Dropping-out Reasons of Miles' Compared with Females 



1) Academic reasons 

2) Sociological reasons 

a) family pressure to leave school 

b) "work trains better than college" 

c) health reasons 
■ d) / marriage 

* e) personal aspirations 

3) ' Psychological reasons (fed up with college) 
4.) Financial reason.s , 
5) Undefined 

Comparing males with females gives the following picture (Table 2) . , , 
Femles .drop out less for academic res sons. As mentioned before, they persevere 
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at college longer than :nales. Femles give heaa.th reasoiij? for droppijig out 
more than ]na]8s. The latter need more spending money than females, a fact 
confirmed by other studies (Pike, 1970). iMales tend to be more practical 
("vork trains bntter than college'Oj vhilc females,., more dreamy (personal 
aspirations). In the matter of marriage they score the highest. 

It is interesting to consider the answers of school leavers ^'not 
at work or studies", since, presuJiiably, they should be ^ the least satisfied 
vith their situation or vith their previous experience at college. 

Table 3 

Di*opplng-out Reasons of School-Leavers ''not at Work or Studies'' 

General Vocationa 



(in per^.'.entage/} 

1) Academic reasons r^'' ' 13*9 7.1 

2) Sociological reasons 

a) health reasons 9*6 10.2 

b) other sociological or personal reasons 30.8 31-9 

3) Psychological reasons (fed up vith college) 2.6.1 24*9 

4) Financial reasons 19*6 25 « 9 



More students dropped out of the pre --university program tjian out of 
the vocational one (Table 3) • Health reasons vere given by a ].arge3;' number 
ox studnnts in both progl'ams, in comparison with the whole population approa- 
ched (Table 1). A larger proportion of school-leavers having taken the voca- 
tional prograjn had financial troubles in com-parisou with those of the pre- 
vaiiversity course. They do not ■ seem to come from high-income families,. 
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As to present situation of college-leavers (graduates compared 
with dropouts), -the findings are very instructive. The better off are 
the graduates of the vocational program. They are the best paid in coin- 
parison vith their peers. Even the dropout with a tvo-year training 
seems well accepted and integrated in the labor force. About /^l.^ per- 
cent of the dropouts were working and eari^ing Jnoney. This finding con- 
firms our premise that though being a '^semi-finished^' product, a dropout 
contributes to society. The graduates of the general program are paid 
less. Their stv.dies do not lead to marketable skill.s, but to further 
studies at ui'iiversity . The worse off are the dropouts of the general 
program. They were led nowhere. In general, women fare les^^. well than 
their male peers, but it seems that fem^J.e graduates hriYing finished their 
vocational program of studies make more than male graduates with a general 
colD.ege diploirja.. 

About 73 percent of the college graduates continue their studies 
at university; this high percentage results from most students having 
taken the general program of studies. Also> percent of the dropouts 

said they take co'orses, probably in private colleges or other training 
jjistitutions. It is- cojmuon to see a dropout find, it wise to retva;-'! to 
school after an outside experience (Dalrymple, 1967) . 
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There were positive correlations between being a graduate and the 
degree of satisfaotion at work and voth the training received at college 
(52,6 percent of males and 57.7 percent of females at .voi'k) . But 1/^ percent 
of the graduates ^'not at work or stu-lies" vere only satisfied a bit or not 
at all vjith the college program they Iiad taken. As expected, dropv-^vits are 
the least satisfied with their present activity or their previous studies 
(28,3 percent of respondents in this category). Dropouts on the job said 
they were more or less satisfied percent of the males ans 41.5 percent 

of the feirales). In all, satisfaction seems to be a function of ha.ving a 
job, a saDary, knowing where one Is going, and being integX'ated :In the labor 
force and society. 

Th e Profile of the Colle^^e Dr opout . 

On the baiids of 0111* lindiiigs and with roiercuoc to a ^ouiolvgical 
study on the college population done by Be].angar and Rocher -(l972) , the fol- 
lowing dropout profile was drawn. It has been foimd tliat students ' school and 
vocational aspirations are not independent of the perception of the world and 
of the future society that they have, and this perception in its turn is deter- 
jnined by the image of todays s society and the judgment they pass on it. Col- 
lege" students feel they do not receive enough vocational guidance and so have 
difficulties in their depision-making regardijig future studies or way of ac- 
tion.. They hesitate, delay committing themselves, quit, and come ])ack to 
school. They often pass through a period of stress, the latter being partly 
a result of the unrealistic ideas and the pessimism of their age* Students 
takjAig vo'cational courses seem to have a better sense of direction and ai:)pear 
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more practical, vhich is shown in our own study too. It seems that the ro^.e' 
of parents in vocational guidance is nil; that o? the vocational coimsellor; 
ambiguous; and that of elder brothers, sisters, and peers, more apparent. 
The latter has been confirmed by other studies (Nev/comb, 1966). 

Our findings show that the mjority of dropouts returning to school 
are "itinerants" who quit their studies in one college in order to contjjiuo 
after a certain period and an outside experience in another college, mostly 
private, when they also change their program of studies. 

Females e:<pressed the desire to work, reconcilixig it with marriage 
and havijig children (Belanger and Rocher, 1972) . College flrls t^eejn more 
traditj.ona.1 about their woman's role and have only vague ideais about the 
eqiiylrity of As to d.rorpinj^ out- of college, hea^t^' ,in'^ n-.o ,.i v^r.^r^^v^,. 

seem more comjnon among femiales than malts » ^ . 

A large nuiaber of students said t?iey were disgusted and deceived by 
college. Their reproach ±B that college programs are not adjusted to the 
requirements of the working world and modern society. Cc^urses are too bookl^^h, 
are without significance > and are encumbered with "unusefulness Eov/ever, 
students 'perception should be judged on the backgromid of their tendency to 
pessimism regarding the meaning of educatio:^; related to tomorrow's society. 

As said before, college students envisage the future in dark colors. 
They are anti-establishment, thinking of the industrial society as doomed, and 
having a desire to break with it, but on the other hand feeling poverlesr; ■ 
about it. A great number of students dream of travelling to warm and exotic 
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countries, to flee avay, in a senr^, and in reaction to Quebec's long vrlnter 
and cold climate, presuirably. 

Another point is the heterogeneity oi ,u.i.i,..i^e students. There 
exists not only one young, but many young societies; not onxy one sub-culture, 
but raany. sub-cult'ures (Clark and Trov, 1966). Anyone trying to interpret the 
school and vocational . aspirations of college titudents should consider these 
sub-cultures, since the perception of the vorld and of toraorrov/'s society, by 
the mediation of this or that sub-culture, has its impact on the students' 
decision to drop out of college or to pursue their schoolir3g, or in the choice 
of a vocatioiml program of studies." 

, lu general, the findings provide feedbaclc to college curricula and 
better inforiiiation about the situatnon of snhooI-lerivr-;rr3...p;rarluatRF. • arii'l drnnmits 
alike. They should enlighten the institutions about their fut'ure evolution 
and further planning. The study also contributes to the huvaa:n resoiirces deve- 
lopment aspect. 

The Importancn o f the Study 

. This atudy has emphasized the part of the follov/-up v/ithin demographi 
and social accounting. Today, no institution may consider dropouts, as wastage 
and ignore them, particuJ.ar]y that a large part of them retm'-n to school* The 
jjitegration of the graduates in the labor iiia.rket is also a icatter of concern* 
The follow-up creates more rapport between the college and its student popula-- 
•tion, and between -the educaticxml institution and the pub].ic at large- Our : 
fltudy is not just an institutional research* It goes beyond tliat by providing 
more Information for t hi j institution and student alike, and by recordJxig tjie 



feedback of ccllege training. 

This study sho^ald be followed by others, ciince a longit-adi: 
analysis is the logical way to deal with population phenomena. 
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